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•  Trendg  and  Issues 


To  eneonrago  school  constraction,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  press  for  a  sound,  workable  program.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  HEW  Secretary  Marion  B.  Folsom,  his  Depart¬ 
ment  has  talked  to  educators  and  citizens  “on  all  sides” 
of  the  aid-to-education  issue  in  its  review  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  present  program.  According  to  Mr. 
Folsom,  the  present  program  ( calling  for  $900  million 
in  federal  loans  and  $200  million  in  grants  to  states) 
is  to  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  new  information  on 
state  and  local  school  construction  and  views  e.xpressed 
by  the  White  House  Conference  next  month.  “This 
Administration  is  avoiding  extremes  on  either  side  of 
the  school  aid  issue,”  the  Secretary  told  an  audience 
at  Syracuse  U.  recently. 

School  aid  has  heea  delved  because  of  segre¬ 
gation  fears,  believes  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.). 
In  a  speech  prepared  for  a  Republican  rally.  Sen.  Case 
said  Democratic  leaders  had  urged  a  feder^  school  aid 
program  but  it  failed  to  pass  Confess  because  South¬ 
ern  Democrats  fought  the  proposals  behind  the  scenes. 
They  were  “fearful  of  complicating  their  desegrega¬ 
tion  problems  with  a  program  for  building  schools  with 
federal  help,”  he  said.  A  school  aid  program  will  be 
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the  top  mission  of  Congress  at  the  next  session.  Sen. 
Case  stated,  but  it  appears  to  be  “in  serious  trouble.” 

Wider  discwssien  ef  schools  is  needed  at  the 

White  House  Conference  on  Education,  believes  the 
N.Y.  State  Committee  for  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence.  In  a  telegram  to  Neil  H.  McEbroy,  chairman  of 
the  national  committee,  the  group  asked  ^at  the  agen¬ 
da  of  the  forthcoming  conference  be  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  higher  education  and  adult  education.  Mr.  Mc- 
Elroy  has  announced  that  the  Washington  sessions  will 
stress  problems  concerning  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Little  has  been  said  about  higher  education 
or  schooling  for  adults,  however. 

Waste  of  top  high  school  gradaates  was  de¬ 
plored  by  educators  attending  the  thirty-eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Revealed:  mounting  costs  of  going 
to  college  prevent  100,000  to  150,000  superior  high 
school  graduates  from  continuing  with  their  educa¬ 
tion.  Preliminary  findings  of  a  study  on  national  schol¬ 
arship  conducted  by  the  ACE  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Some  points:  (1)  Half  of  the  top  25%  of 
hi^  school  graduates  do  not  go  on  to  college;  (2)  a 
substantially  higher  percentage  of  graduates  attend 
college  from  higher  economic  levels  than  from  the 
middle  or  lower  economic  levels  (estimates  of  the 
odds  favoring  higher  income  groups  over  lower  range 
as  high  as  ten  to  one);  (3)  much  of  the  money  now 
available  for  scholarships  is  limited  by  restrictions  on 
its  use,  being  concentrated  on  a  relatively  small  j>er- 
ccntage  of  graduates.  ( See  HIGHER  EDUCATION. ) 


•  AdminiMtratian 


Administrative  palling  and  hanling:  The 

concept  that  the  school  administrator  must  be  con¬ 
siderate  and,  at  the  same  time,  initiate  organizational 
structure,  suggests  a  kind  of  dichotomy,  says  Arthur 
W.  Foshay,  Ohio  State  U.  On  the  «ne  hand,  he  {Xiints 
out,  the  principal  may  feel  quite  correctly  that  the 
superintendent  and  the  board  of  education  will  think 
well  of  him  if  he  “gets  things  done.”  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  staff  will  admire  him,  apparently,  if  he  is 
humane  and  considerate  in  his  relationships  with  them. 
How  can  these  two  legitimate  demands  be  reconciled? 

The  two  requirements  can  be  brought  together,  says 
Dr.  Foshay,  "if  one  has  a  definition  of  considerateness 
that  takes  into  account  the  need  for  structure.”  If  con¬ 
siderateness  is  defined  as  the  modification  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  to  fit  the  needs  of  individuals,  two  propositions 
follow:  ( 1 )  It  is  impossible  to  be  considerate  without 
a  structure:  (2)  in  a  working  relationship,  the  con¬ 
siderateness  (i.e.,  concern  with  individual  needs)  of 
the  administrator  is  kept  within  the  legitimate  bound¬ 
aries  suggested  by  the  working  relationship. 

It  is  possible,  Dr.  Foshay  points  out,  to  be  consider¬ 
ate  witnout  a  structure.  “Some  school  administrators 
do  this  but  they  are  thought  to  be  ‘good  fellows’  or 
‘nice  people’  who  do  not,  in  fact,  administer.”  To  fail 
to  initiate  structure  is  to  leave  the  organization  aimless. 

'The  requirements  of  a  working  situation  do  not  in¬ 
sist  that  warm,  personal  associations  be  established, 
says  Dr.  Foshay.  What  is  required  is  that  we  establish 
a  sound  working  relationship  with  one  another.  'This 
is  not  the  same  thing.”  Some  people  resent  attempts 
of  administrators  to  establish  warm  friendships  with 
them,  feeling  that  this  is  an  invasion  of  privacy.  Still, 
a  go^  working  relationship  has  many  humane  ele¬ 
ments,  “The  working  relationship  is  required;  the 
close,  personal  friendship  is  very  nice,  but  not  re¬ 
quired.’’ 

Dr.  Foshay  spoke  before  a  recent  meeting  of  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  educators. 

Saperintendents  are  key  figures  in  commu¬ 
nity  advancement,  believes  Dean  Lindley  J.  Stiles,  U. 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Education.  “We  are  now  com¬ 
ing  to  see  that  the  leadership  of  the  educational  admin¬ 
istrator  can  have  a  far-reaching  impact  —  not  only  up¬ 
on  our  schools,  but  on  the  over-all  intellectual,  cul¬ 
tural  development  and  improvement  of  the  level  of 
health  of  an  entire  community,  as  well,”  Dr.  Stiles  told 
the  Wisconsin  Association  of  School  Administrators. 
“It  takes  as  much  competence  —  in  terms  of  personal 
attributes,  well-rounded  education,  professional  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  leadership  skill  —  to  administer  a  large  city 
or  county  school  system  as  it  does  to  head  a  complex 
business  or  industrial  establishment.” 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  Dr.  Stiles  con¬ 
tinued,  educational  administrators  throughout  the 
country  have  intensified  their  efforts  to  improve  edu¬ 
cational  leadership.  Some  projects:  expanding  and  re¬ 
fining  the  conception  of  the  work  of  the  administrator; 
formulating  plans  and  procedures  to  select  and  recruit 
able  young  people  for  future  educational  leaders;  re¬ 
vising  educational  programs  for  preparation  of  admin¬ 
istrators;  improving  the  competency  of  the  present 
generation  or  administrators;  utilizing  contributions  of 
laymen  and  specialists  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas  to 
help  solve  problems  of  educational  leadership. 

If  principals  stress  good  teaching,  they  can 
lie  sure  of  good  sfaiff  morale.  “Whether  it  is  viewed 
from  the  depths  of  a  philosophy  or  from  the  elevation 
of  an  art,  good  teaching  is  the  first  responsibility  of 
the  school  and  hence  the  greatest  single  obligation  of 


the  principal,”  writes  Asst.  Supt.  Ivan  H.  Linder,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

It  is  all  too  possible  for  the  busy  principal  to  give 
his  teachers  the  impression  that  classroom  teaching 
and  the  factors  which  infiuence  it  are  taken  for  pant¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Linder  believes.  “That  this  is  not  the  design 
of  anybody  in  authority,  is  not  an  adequate  answer  to 
the  criticism.”  In  fact,  says  the  author,  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  slow  accumulation  of  influences  with¬ 
in  a  school  shunts  instruction  into  a  place  of  secon¬ 
dary  importance. 

In  his  efforts  to  improve  staff  morale,  the  principal 
should  never  close  any  of  the  channels  of  advice;  but, 
“he  must  remember  tnat  advice  is  one  thing  even  the 
miser  gives  away  gladly.”  The  best  assurance  the 
principal  can  have  that  staff  members  will  not  over¬ 
simplify  his  task  is  to  be  sure  he  demonstrates  that  he 
does  not  underestimate  the  problems  of  his  teachers, 
Mr.  Linder  says,  “\Vhen  he  can  add  a  third  dimension 
of  sympathy  to  his  understanding  of  the  teachers’  prob¬ 
lems,  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward  raising  his  aJmin- 
istrative  practice  to  an  art,” 

Mr.  Linder’s  article  appears  in  Oct.  American  School 
Board  Journal. 

CURRENT  READIXe:  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
White  and  Negro  Schools  in  tlio  South,  by  Tniman  M.  Pierce. 
James  B.  Kincheloc,  R.  Edgar  Moore,  Galen  N.  Drewru,  and 
Bennie  E.  Carmichael.  Prentice- 1 1  all.  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
338p.  Index.  $-1.95.  (Analysis  of  biracial  education  by  an 
otUstanding  group  of  Southern  educators.  Comprehensive. 
Timely.  Important  reading.) 

The  Foreseoitble  Future,  by  Sir  George  Thomson.  Cambridge 
U.  Press,  32  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  166p.  $2.50.  (Forecase  of 
what  life  will  be  100  years  from  now  by  a  Nobel  Prize  winner. 
Stressed:  education  for  all  in  a  world  jyredomiruintly  scientific.) 
“Teaching  Science  in  the  Middle  Grades’  by  Glenn  O.  Blough. 
Educational  Trend,  No.  1055.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications, 
100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum  order: 
$1.  (Council  from  a  national  authority  on  troubling  questions 
in  science  teaching:  what  to  study,  udw  selects  the  problems, 
where  to  find  resource  material,  how  to  ctuduatc  activities.) 

•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Efficient  teaching  load  in  English  has  been 
outlined  by  the  California  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  surv’ey  of  430  exi)erienced  teachers,  made  by 
the  CCTE,  reveals  the  kind  of  program  English  teach¬ 
ers  believe  they  need  to  develop  pupils’  competence  in 
written  composition.  Some  suggestions  for  the  secon¬ 
dary-school  level: 

—Full-time  English  teachers  should  be  assigned  a 
teaching  load  of  four  daily,  one-hour  classes  of  25 
pupils  each. 

—English  teachers  should  be  expected  to  give  regu¬ 
lar  assignments  in  written  composition  throughout  all 
the  years  of  required  English,  Ninth-graders  should 
write  approximately  100  words  each  week;  tenth-grad¬ 
ers,  200  words;  eleventh-  and  twelfth-graders,  350 
words  a  week. 

—English  teachers  should  be  assigned  two  daily  one- 
hour  “composition-reading  periods”  to  be  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  reading  and  marking  compositions.  Teach¬ 
ers  should  be  expected  to  make  papers  for  ideas,  or- 
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ganization,  and  style  as  well  as  for  mechanics;  they 
should  check  corrections  regularly. 

—Writing  should  not,  of  course,  become  the  sole 
concern  of  English  classes.  The  regular  course  of 
study  —  including  attention  to  communication  skills 
and  literature  —  should  be  followed. 

The  program  here  outlined  would  give  English 
teachers  a  workweek  of  from  40  to  45  hours,  a  load 
comparable  to  that  of  teachers  of  other  subjects.  “But 
most  important,”  says  the  CCTE,  “it  would  enable 
English  teachers  to  do  what  is  expected  of  them:  to 
bring  most  of  our  young  people,  not  merely  the  gifted, 
to  full  competence  in  language  by  the  time  they  have 
finished  secondary  schooling.” 

Full  report  of  the  study  has  been  published  in  Oct. 
Illinois  English  Bulletin.  For  copies,  write  J.  N.  Hook, 
121  Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana,  111.  Single  copy:  25c. 

CURREMT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Eighth  Yearbook:  1955.  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  II  Elm  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  3I0p.  Paper. 
$2.50,  plus  postage.  (Proceedings  and  speeches  from  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Chicago.) 


•  Sehoolg  and  the  Public 


Improve  communication  with  parents!  urge 
A.  Harry  Passow  and  Miriam  L.  Goldberg.  Despite 
their  mutual  interest  in  the  development  and  welfare 
of  the  child,  communication  between  parent  and  teach¬ 
er  is  not  simple,  the  authors  point  out.  They  suggest 
these  methods  for  leveling  some  of  the  hurdles  to  free 
and  effective  communication: 

—Get  to  know  each  other.  Unfortunately,  teachers 
are  not  in  every  instance  accepted  as  social  peers  of 
parents  and  are  deprived  of  many  situations  in  which 
they  could  build  a  foundation  for  understanding,  say 
the  authors.  “When  they  are  invited  to  dinner,  the  oc¬ 
casion  is  frequently  an  obligation  rather  than  a  pleas¬ 
urable  experience  based  on  mutual  understanding  and 
respect.”  It  is  up  to  the  school,  then,  to  “help  parents 
and  teachers  develop  more  positive  social  ana  inter¬ 
personal  relationships  by  involving  them  in  mutually 
rewarding  social  and  professional  activities.” 

—Provide  two-part  conferences.  To  alter  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  conference  from  a  reporting  session  and  to 
increase  two-way  communication,  the  authors  suggest 
the  conference  be  divided  into  two  parts.  “First,  the 
parent  may  be  encouraged  to  raise  questions  and 
voice  his  own  concerns,  anxieties,  and  problems.  After 
this,  the  teacher  can  respond  to  the  parent  and  present 
what  he  had  originally  planned.” 

—Practice  skills  involved  in  communication.  Teach¬ 
ers  must  take  the  initiative  in  analyzinj^  and  studying 
situations  in  which  barriers  do  exist.  This  approach 
will  help  them  see  specific  blocks  and  begin  experi¬ 
menting  with  techniques,  media,  and  conditions  wnich 
will  help  overcome  communication  barriers.” 

“Overcoming  Blocks  in  Communication”  appears  in 
Oct.  Childhood  Education. 


Largest  Mrt  of  parent  conferences  should 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  how  the  child  can  be 
helped  in  his  emotional,  social,  or  intellectual  adjust¬ 
ment.  This  discussion,  says  Gertrude  P.  Driscoll  in  a 
new  book,  can  be  meaningful  only  in  terms  of  mutu¬ 
ally  recomized  facts,  “Therefore,  the  initial  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  consists  in  obtaining  evidence  of 
the  child’s  performance  in  these  three  areas.” 

Samples  of  the  child’s  work,  anecdotes  of  his  behav¬ 
ior  in  situations  that  portray  both  assets  and  limita¬ 
tions,  and  objective  scores  on  academic  performance 
should  be  prepared  so  that  the  parent  can  see  them. 
A  good  procedure,  suggests  Dr,  Driscoll,  is  to  have  at 
hand  two  copies  of  any  written  material  such  as  anec¬ 
dotes  or  objective  scores,  so  that  both  teacher  and  par¬ 
ent  have  a  copy  to  look  at  as  the  material  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  “Many  people  are  uncomfortable  when  an  ‘au¬ 
thority’  (the  teacher,  in  this  case)  is  selecting  items 
from  material  not  shown,”  the  author  points  out. 

As  the  teacher  presents  evidences  of  the  child’s  per¬ 
formances,  she  should  evaluate  them,  “For  instance,  a 
parent  looking  at  a  child’s  drawing  may  have  no  idea 
whether  the  performance  is  of  excellent  or  inferior 
quality.  A  sample  of  the  writing  of  a  third-grade  child 
may  seem  painfully  inferior  to  a  parent  whose  only 
recognized  standard  is  that  of  adult  penmanship.” 
Once  the  facts  have  been  presented,  the  teacher  should 
summarize  by  indicating  areas  in  which  the  child  is 
making  excellent  progress,  those  in  which  his  perfor¬ 
mance  is  acceptable,  and  those  in  which  he  is  experi¬ 
encing  great  diflBculty.  “At  this  point,”  writes  Dr.  Dris¬ 
coll,  “the  major  phase  of  the  conference  is  reached: 
discussion  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  teacher.” 

Child  Guidance  in  the  Classroom,  by  Gertrude  P. 
Driscoll.  Ed.  by  Alice  Miel.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  Gollege,  Columbia  U.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27,  93p.  Paper. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Public  and  Its  Education,  by  Herbert  M.  Hamlin.  The 
Interstate,  1927  N.  Jackson  St.,  Danville,  III.  299p.  (Citizens’ 
guide  to  study  and  action  in  public  education.  Useful  to  lay 
and  professional  groups  associated  ivith  public  education.) 


•  Curriculum 


Look  at  the  forei^  laagnage  program,  sug¬ 
gests  Walter  V.  Kaulfers,  U.  of  Illinois.  Does  it,  he 
asks,  satisfy  as  many  young  people  as  profess  an  inter¬ 
est  in  foreign  languages  and  as  many  more  as  can  be 
easily  interested  in  them?  Or,  it  is  limited  only  to  col¬ 
lege-preparatory  or  academically-minded  students? 
“The  extent  to  which  offerings  are  adapted  to  as  many 
students  as  are  required,  permitted,  or  encoiuraged  to 
enroll  is  one  of  the  most  important  criteria  for  a  good 
language  program,”  writes  Dr.  Kaulfers. 

A  second  criterion  for  a  good  foreign  language  curri¬ 
culum  is  that  it  yields  more  satisfactions  than  discour¬ 
agements  to  students  and  teachers.  “It  is  unfortunate 
tkEit  we  have  sometimes  been  too  disposed  to  make 
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people  feel  that  they  have  achieved  nothing  worth¬ 
while  unless  they  have  laid  a  firm  foundation  in  high 
school  for  a  subsequent  doctorate  in  Romance  pl^- 
ology  or  a  Ph.  D.  in  the  literature  of  the  Golden  Age,” 
Dr.  Kaulfers  points  out.  “In  the  future,  would  it  not 
be  preferable  to  stress  that  even  a  limited  command 
of  a  second  language  can  be  useful  as  well  as  person¬ 
ally  satisfying,  and  then  prove  it  each  w’eek  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  conduct  of  our  classes?” 

A  foreign  language  program,  says  Dr.  Kaulfers,  is 
good  to  the  extent  to  wnich  it  contributes  to  the  basic 
purposes  of  general  education.  “This  objective  is  es¬ 
pecially  im^rtant  in  view  of  the  decisions  that  this 
country  is  daily  called  upon  to  make  in  its  dealings 
with  its  own  citizens  and  with  the  peoples  of  other 
lands.”  Because  in  the  past  a  narrow  disciplinary  con¬ 
cept  of  language  work  dominated  many  elementary 
and  intermediate  classes,  the  author  concludes,  “the 
appreciation  of  our  field  is  not  everywhere  so  great  as 
it  should  be.” 

“Criteria  for  a  Foreign  Language  Program”  appears 
in  Oct  Clearing  House. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Foreign-Language  Programs  in  Elementary  Grades.  Educational 
Research  Service,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  33p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Described:  53  programs  currently  operating  in 
elementary  grades  of  individual  school  districts.  Stressed:  value 
of  elementary  foreign-language  instruction.) 

1,000  Books  for  Independent  School  Libraries.  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  Board,  186  Centre  St.,  Milton  86,  Mass.  92n.  Paper. 
$1.10.  Quantity  discounts.  (Basic  list  at  the  seconaary  l^l. 
Useful  for  reviewing  basic  scope  of  book  collections.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 


^The  gifted  need  a  ‘^Insli”  environment, 

writes  Ruth  Strang  in  a  new  book.  “Grouping  the  gift¬ 
ed  with  their  intellectual  peers  part  of  the  time,  and  in 
a  heterogeneous  group  the  rest  of  the  time,  seems  the 
best  way  to  meet  their  social  and  intellectual  needs,” 
she  points  out.  A  certain  amount  of  acceleration,  indi¬ 
vidually  determined,  enables  gifted  children  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  society  for  a  longer  period  of  years.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Dr.  Strang  continues,  “a  large  proportion 
of  the  gifted  do  not  get  a  suitable  preparation  for  life.” 

Certain  methods  of  teaching,  the  author  continues, 
are  unusually  effective  with  gifted  children.  Some 
suggestions: 

—Let  the  students  take  initiative  in  learning.  “Un¬ 
der  conditions  of  compulsion,  their  attention  is  poor 
and  they  are  not  so  likely  to  perceive  the  clues  which 
will  lead  to  success.” 

—Give  guidance  at  the  beginning  of  the  learning 
process.  Most  students  are  restive  during  lengthy  ver¬ 
bal  explanations.  “The  effectiveness  of  any  verbal 
guidance  de^nds  on  whether  the  student  is  ready  for 
it  and  considers  it  important  to  him.” 

—Suit  teaching  methods  to  the  individual  student. 
“Even  a  veiy  bright  child,  taught  by  rote  methods, 
may  have  dimculty  in  applying  what  he  iias  learned  to 
the  solution  of  general  problems,”  E>r.  Strang  remarks. 


Gifted  children  may  be  expected  to  understand  the 
nature  of  an  incentive.  But,  the  author  points  out. 
“this  understanding  may  lead  them  to  reject  certain 
incentives.”  The  teacher’s  public  praise  of  a  gifted 
child’s  work,  is  very  likely  to  decrease  learning  be¬ 
cause  the  child  senses  its  aetrimental  effect  on  his  re¬ 
lations  with  his  classmates.  It  is  probable  that  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  learning  process  itself  is  for  the  gifted 
an  important  intrinsic  incentive.  Dr.  Strang  believes. 
“'They  often  do  things  because  they  see  it  that  they 
are  worth  while  in  themselves.”  Within  the  gifted 
group,  the  appeal  of  different  incentives  will  vary  be¬ 
cause  individuals  differ  in  type  and  degree  of  ego- 
involvement 

Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth,  ed. 
by  William  Cruickshank.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  11.  594p.  Index.  $6.50.  (Contributions  from  10 
authorities. ) 

If  students  are  rebelling,  they  are  rebelling 
against  what  for  them  is  purroseless  activity,  William 
Kvaraceus,  Boston  U.,  told  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Conference.  “A  teacher  must  learn 
to  combat  the  monotony  and  boredom  which  charac¬ 
terizes  too  many  classrooms,”  he  warned.  “Teachers 
must  be  aware  that  they  are  teaching  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents,  not  just  a  number  of  students.  In  many  cases, 
classroom  problems  are  the  result  of  intergroup  rela¬ 
tions.  When  trouble  arises,  the  teacher  may  sometimes 
be  an  innocent  bystander.” 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher,  Dr.  Kvaraceus  stressed,  to 
become  aware  of  how  a  group  works  and  of  the  types 
of  students  making  up  the  group:  the  hermit,  the  lead¬ 
er,  the  cliques  —  ^1  of  whom  play  different  roles.  In 
preventing  classroom  incidents,  teachers  must  realize 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  student  as  a  human  be¬ 
ing.  A  pupil  is  a  person,”  he  said,  “and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  human  rubbish.” 

Hold  a  year-round  exhibit  of  children’s  art 
work,  suggests  Jessie  Todd  in  Tennessee  Teacher.  Pic¬ 
tures,  Miss  Todd  believes,  are  not  painted  to  stack  up 
in  piles.  “Children  like  to  see  their  work  and  the  work 
of  others.” 

An  exhibit  put  up  once  a  year  for  the  parents  is  not 
enough,  says  Miss  Todd.  Sending  an  exhibit  to  the 
central  office  is  not  enough.  “Exhibits  should  be  on 
the  hall  bulletin  boards  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
school.  They  will  not  be  good  but  as  the  weeks  go  by 
the  pictures  will  be  better.” 

Such  exhibits,  the  author  points  out,  have  secondary 
values.  “They  enlist  the  interest  of  parents  and  super¬ 
intendents;  they  enli^ten  the  parents  and  superin¬ 
dent  as  to  the  aims  of  the  teachers  and  the  art  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  children;  they  give  the  superinten¬ 
dent  concrete  evidence  to  guide  him  in  evaluating  the 
art  program.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Basic  Music  for  Classroom  Teachers,  by  Robert  E.  Nye  and 
Biomar  Bergethon.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  134p. 
Paper.  $2.d5.  (Activities  approach  to  music  fundamentals. 
Stressed:  practical  experience  in  music-making  typical  of  the 
elementary  school.) 
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•  Guidance 


Ninth-graders  and  the  future:  A  study  of 
occupational  plans  and  aspirations  of  443  ninth-grade 
students  in  a  semi-industrial  community  of  50,000  in¬ 
habitants  has  just  been  completetl  by  Richard  M. 
Stephenson,  Rutgers  U.  An  anonymous  questionnaire 
asked  students  what  kind  of  work  they  planned  to  do 
after  completing  school  (occupational  plans)  and  what 
kind  of  work  they  would  like  to  do  u  they  could  do 
anything  they  wanted  (occupational  aspirations). 
Some  findings: 

—Occupational  plans  and  aspirations  of  the  students 
reflected  neither  the  occupational  position  of  their 
fathers  nor  the  occupational  needs  of  the  community. 

—There  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  aspira¬ 
tions  and  the  plans;  the  latter  more  nearly  approxi¬ 
mated  the  father’s  occupational  position. 

Occupational  aspirations  and  plans  were  confined  to 
a  relatively  narrow  range  of  occupations  with  consid¬ 
erable  concentration  of  choices  within  this  narrow 
range. 

—When  students  were  grouped  according  to  their 
fathers’  occupations,  a  relatively  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  student’s  occupational  plans  and  his  father’s 
occupational  group  was  indicatea. 

—When  the  student’s  aspirations  were  compared 
with  his  father’s  occupation  group,  however,  little  rela¬ 
tionship  was  revealea  —  all  students  having  relatively 
high  occupational  aspirations. 

—Students  in  the  lower  occupational  groups  lowered 
their  occupational  aspirations  most  when  considering 
occupational  plans. 

A  full  report  of  the  study  appears  in  Sept.  Journal  of 
Educations  Research. 

Unless  pupils  get  real  help  from  understand¬ 
ing  teachers,  they  may  become  “school  tragedies,” 
writes  William  H.  Burton.  “Young  persons,  being 
young,  are  discovering  the  world.  A  multitude  of  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  beckon.”  It  is  up  to  adults,  says 
the  author,  to  keep  in  mind  their  own  responsibilities 
to  these  youngsters. 

Being  told  that  he  should  study  because  “schools 
cost  the  community  a  lot  of  money,”  because  “your 
parents  sacrifice  to  send  you,”  because  “it  is  your 
duty,”  simply  leaves  the  average  student  indifferent. 
"These  are  verbalisms  and  mean  nothing  to  him.” 
Bullying,  threatening  with  failure,  sarcasm,  and  ridi¬ 
cule  beget  active  antagonism  to  the  school  and  defiant 
refusal  to  study. 

Keen  judgment  and  social  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
an  instructor  leads  to  positive  methods  adapted  to  in¬ 
dividual  differences.  ^One  of  the  best  devices  is  a 
sympathetic,  informal  inquiry  into  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles,  the  real  problems  of  the  young  person.  He 
may  be  in  desperate  need  of  aid,  of  security,  of  some¬ 
one  he  can  trust  not  to  laugh  at  him,”  Dr.  Burton 
points  out.  Often,  direct  counsel  and  guidance  on  spe¬ 
cific  problems  will  help.  On  other  occasions,  casual 
comments,  joking  but  encouraging  remarks  about  po¬ 
tential  abilities  a^I  suffice.  Direct  criticism  and  pres- 


srire  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  it  should 
always  be  courteous,  sympathetic,  and  forward-look¬ 
ing.  “Sarcastic  references  to  past  blunders  and  a  prob¬ 
ably  unfavorable  destiny  may  be  omitted,”  the  author 
suggests. 

“Failure  or  Promotion?”  by  Tory  I.  Westermark  and 
William  H.  Burton.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  152. 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  lip. 
Mimeo.  20c. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Careers  and  Opportunities  in  Science,  by  Philip  Pollack.  E.  P. 
Dutton,  300  4tn  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  2S2p.  Inda.  Photographs. 
$3.75.  (Authoritative  account  of  opportunities  and  rewards  in 
a  score  of  scientific  fields.  Up  to  date  and  factual.  Stressed: 
intellectual  requirements.) 


•  Religicm,  Ethieg  and  Values 

Give  more  ‘‘released  time’’  for  religious  in¬ 
struction,  urges  the  Catholic  Lawyers  Guild.  “Al¬ 
though  the  public  high  school  cannot  legally  give  such 
instruction,’*^  says  the  Guild,  “it  does  not  follow  that 
it  could  not  legally  credit  such  instruction  taken  else¬ 
where.” 

Basic  nondenominational  religious  principles  should 
be  taught  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  the  Guild 
believes.  It  lists  these  principles  as:  belief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  sacredness 
of  human  life;  man’s  responsibility  to  the  moral  law 
as  formulated  in  the  Ten  Commandments;  the  basic 
equality  of  all  men  under  God;  and  the  protection  of 
such  rights  as  the  fundamental  purpose  or  law. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  the  group  believes,  is  “basic¬ 
ally  and  essentially  a  moral  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  purely  secularistic  means.”  Children  with¬ 
out  religion,  says  the  Guild,  are  deprived  of  the  strong¬ 
est  motivation  for  good  conduct.  “Is  it  fair  to  a  child 
to  give  him,  as  the  only  reason  to  avoid  wrong,  that  it 
is  ‘socially  unacceptable  in  a  democratic  society’  and 
may  lead  to  punishment?” 

Public  schools  mast  “teach  religion”  in  the 

fundamental,  functional  sense,  believes  Philip  H. 
Phenix,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  “Insofar  as 
there  are  primary  commitments  underlying  the  school 
enterprise,”  he  believes,  “religion  is  being  taught.”  It 
is  important,  then,  to  ask  “whether  the  faith  being 
thus  propagated  in  public  education  is  the  highest 
possible  common  faith  or  an  inadequate  substitute  for 
it.”  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Phenix  believes,  “what  has 
been  presented  as  a  means  for  preserving  religious 
peace  and  freedom  through  secularization  has  to  some 
extent  become  a  method  of  propagating  a  particular 
dogmatic  faith,  namely,  scientific  naturalism  or,  to 
give  it  another  name,  naturalistic  humanism.” 

What  is  needed,  the  author  continues,  is  the  “formu¬ 
lation  and  adoption  of  a  faith  more  comprehensive 
and  more  profound  than  the  warring  dogmas  of  most 
existing  faiths,  including  scientific  naturalism.”  Speci¬ 
fically,  Dr.  Phenix  asks  for  (1)  a  recomition  and  re¬ 
appraisal  of  the  faith  basis  of  tne  schom  program,  (2) 
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concern  for  the  great  questions  of  life,  death,  and  des¬ 
tiny  which  inhere  in  the  human  situation  —  “rather 
than  for  easy,  superficial  answers,”  (3)  forthright  and 
informed  reference  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
major  religious  (and  nonreligious)  faiths  to  illustrate 
the  answers  men  have  found  to  these  questions. 

“The  public  school  program  has  been  impoverished 
by  being  severed  from  some  of  the  deepest  springs  of 
human  life,”  the  author  believes.  “We  ought  to  be 
wise  enough  to  know  that  our  unity  in  the  human  pre¬ 
dicament  lies  deeper  than  our  diversity  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  allegiance.  We  should  be  mature  enough  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  enough  to  use  religious  differences  to  enrich 
the  life  of  the  common  school.” 

“Religion  in  American  Public  Education”  appears 
in  Oct.  Teachers  College  Record. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Yearbook  of  American  Churches,  1956.  ed.  by  Benson  Y. 
Landis.  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.,  120  E.  23rd  St.,  N.Y.  10.  304p.  Index.  $5.  (Netv 
material  trends  in  church  attendai\cc  revealed  by  polls;  statis¬ 
tics  on  Protestant  and  Rotnan  Catholic  day  sctiools;  expendi¬ 
tures  for  netc  church  construction  from  1920  to  1954.) 


•  itudio-Vistial 


How  parents  regard  children’s  ITV  has  been 
investigated  by  Negia  Y.  Gilpin,  Indiana  U.  Just  com¬ 
pleted:  a  survey  of  Indianapolis  parents  of  pupils  in 
grades  one  through  four.  Some  findings: 

—Children  in  the  first  through  the  fourth  grades 
watch  television  more  during  the  first  half  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  every  day  of  the  week  than  at  any  other  time. 
More  than  half  the  youngsters  in  this  group  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  early-evening  audience. 

—Next  to  the  nighttime  period.  Saturday  morning  is 
the  most  popular  viewing  time. 

—Besides  the  programs  designed  especially  for  them, 
children  in  the  first  to  fourth  grades  watch  and  enjoy 
light  adult  comedy  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent. 

—Many  parents  consider  light,  adult  comedy  pro¬ 
grams  as  beneficial  for  their  rfuldren  as  many  of  the 
programs  especially  designed  for  them. 

—The  greatest  television  need  for  children  of  this 
age,  parents  beUeve,  is  for  more  programs  of  a  broad 
educational  nature  set  in  an  appropriate  format;  the 
second  greatest  need  is  for  more  religious  programs. 

—Proper  scheduling  of  TV  programs  to  be  watched 
by  children  is  as  important  as  the  programs  them¬ 
selves. 

A  full  report  of  the  study  appears  in  Oct.  Journal 
of  the  AERT. 

Ckicf  problems  TV  caoses  parents  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  survey  made  by  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens.  Published  in  the  Oct.  issue  of  that  magazine, 
results  show  that  parents  find  T\'  troublesome  be¬ 
cause: 

—Mealtimes  and  bedtimes  have  become  difficult 
periods  for  most  families.  Asked  how  they  coped  with 
the  situation,  many  parents  said  they  have  combined 
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eating  with  viewing,  have  established  the  rule  that  j 
the  child  must  leave  TV  when  it  is  time  for  him  to  go  I 
to  bed. 

— Homework  is  now  in  competition  with  the  lure  of 
television.  Opinion  on  how  to  handle  this  problem  was 
evenly  divided.  A  good  number  of  families  turn  off 
TV  when  it  is  homework  time;  another  group  insists 
that  the  child  leave  the  TV  room  and  do  his  homework 
elsewhere.  Only  a  handful  of  parents  allow  children 
to  do  homework  while  watching  television. 

—Childrens  household  chores  are  slighted.  The 
majority  of  parents  whose  children  object  to  household 
chores  either  turn  off  the  set  or  make  the  child  leave 
television  until  he  has  completed  his  assignments.  The 
others  generally  let  the  child  do  the  chores  when  he 
does  not  wish  to  view  TV. 

TV  can  build  character  if  research  on  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  television  for  child  development  is  put  into 
action.  Just  released:  a  report  on  the  character  edu¬ 
cation  conference  held  jointly  by  Boston  U.  and  the 
Foundation  for  Character  Education.  The  report  was 
developed  by  representatives  of  television,  education, 
the  social  sciences,  parent  and  religious  organizations. 

Too  often,  says  the  report,  commercial  television 
programs  for  youngsters  follow  a  rather  standardized 
pattern  whose  main  claim  to  success  is  that  “the 
kids  like  it.”  If  colleges  or  foundations  would  pro¬ 
duce  experimental  programs  with  higher  educational 
content,  it  is  hoped  the  television  industry  would  lie 
stimulated  to  greater  originality.  Topics  wnich  are  yet 
to  be  explorea  completely  on  television  include  school 
and  family  situations,  pa^icipation  in  community  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  neighborhood  settings  which  include  people 
of  various  races,  religions,  and  nationalities. 

The  conference  made  proposals  under  three  major 
headings:  development  of  programs  by  the  television 
industry;  development  of  discriminatory  attitudes  in 
children;  proper  character  development  for  children. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educators  Guide  to  Free  Slidefilms,  comp,  and  ed.  by  Mary 
Foley  Horkheimer  and  John  W.  DiQor.  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Box  497,  Randolph,  Wis.  185p.  $5,  (Included;  619 
titles,  itKluding  37  sets  of  slides.  New  titles:  135.  Subject  index 
by  topics.) 


•  The  Learner 


Youngsters  who  go  to  kindergarten  are  sev¬ 
eral  jumps  ahead  when  they  are  ready  to  enter  first 
grade,  points  out  a  new  booklet  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  The  reason:  diey  have 
had  a  chance  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  later  learn¬ 
ing.  More  important  still,  they  are  helped  by  such 
preschool  experience  to  move  happily  ana  comfortably 
from  the  security  of  the  home  ana  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  into  the  hurly-burly  of  the  larger  community. 

The  type  of  supervised  activity  youngsters  enjoy  in 
kindergarten  helps  them  develop  physically,  socially, 
and  mentally,  the  booklet  points  out.  As  they  learn 
to  work  and  play  with  others,  they  get  ready  to  learn 
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the  3  R’s,  are  taught  health  habits  which  help  them 
develop  strong  bodies. 

Although  there  are  many  communities  in  the  U.  S. 
that  do  not  have  kindergartens,  they  are  coming  to  the 
forefront  as  parents  and  educators  learn  about  the 
value  of  reaching  the  preschool  age  child  through 
carefully  planned  learning  experiences,  says  the  book¬ 
let.  These  experiences  during  the  formative  years  help 
to  prevent  illiteracy,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  children  to  continue  their  education  past  high 
school. 

“Over  eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  kindergartens 
were  first  intitniuced  in  the  pubhc  school  scene  of 
America,”  the  booklet  states.  “Their  development  in 
our  society  has  been  slow  but  sound.  It  is  not  unreal¬ 
istic  to  see  the  next  eighty  years  as  promising  even 
sounder  and  more  solid  growth  of  this  basic  educa¬ 
tional  institution.” 

“Let’s  Look  at  Kindergartens.”  NEA,  Dept,  of  Kin¬ 
dergarten  and  Primary  Education.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  160p.  Paper. 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
You  and  Your  Child,  bij  Winifred  De  Kok.  Philosophical  Libra¬ 
ry,  IS  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  I47p.  Index.  S3.75.  (Guide  to 
children  from  birth  to  adolescence.  Stressed:  Montessori  and 
other  methods  of  teaching.) 


•  Student  Activittes 

Aato-j«hop  students  teach  safe  driving  in 

Chicago’s  Nicholas  Senn  High  School.  Started  two 
years  ago,  the  Senn  Drivers  Club  has  a  membership 
restricted  to  auto-shop  students,  already  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  the  school  safety  conscious. 

Prime  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  educate  members 
in  principles  of  driver  safety.  Student  lectures,  out¬ 
side  speakers,  safety  tests,  field  trips  to  automobile 
shows  and  traffic  courts,  charts,  booldets,  and  films  all 
play  an  important  part.  After  club  members  have  been 
educated  in  driver  safety,  they  then  have  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  passing  along  their  knowledge  to  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body  and  to  me  community  as  a  whole. 

Each  year,  Senn  Safety  Week  is  observed  with  traf¬ 
fic  signs  displayed  in  school  halls,  along  with  pictures, 
posters,  ana  slogans  written  by  club  members.  For 
shock  purposes,  pictures  of  wrecked  cars  are  exhibited. 

The  club  accomplishes  another  important  purpose, 
writes  A.  C.  Vasis  in  Oct.  School  Shop.  It  provides  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  industrial-arts  instructor  to  promote 
sound  principles  in  leadership,  “a  difficult  job  in  regu¬ 
lar  class  time.” 


•  Physicul  Education  and  Health 

Teen-agers’  physical  edncalion  needs  have 
been  outlined  by  Genevie  Dexter  in  Sept.  California 
Schools.  In  organizing  physical  education  programs  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  adolescents,  says  the  author, 
these  points  should  be  kept  in  mind; 


—At  least  one  unit  —  preferably  two  —  on  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  body  movement  should  be  included  within 
the  regular  program  for  all  students. 

—Every  unit  should  be  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  motor  skills  and  basic  movement  patterns  involved 
in  a  given  activity. 

—The  needs  of  students  for  hmited  physical  educa¬ 
tion  activity  should  be  met  by  assigning  them  to  se¬ 
lected  activities  in  regular  classes,  or  through  separate, 
special  classes. 

—Opportunity  to  rest  and  relax  should  be  provided 
for  those  few  students  whose  condition  requires  in¬ 
activity  or  relaxation. 

—Separate  classes  should  not  be  allowed  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  feeling  of  isolation  for  any  student,  but 
should  provide  a  friendly  learning  situation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Pure  and  Applied  G>Ti»na.stics,  by  A.  D.  Munrow.  St.  Martins 
Press,  103  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  246p.  Index.  Photographs. 
$4.50.  (Teaching  material  in  gymnastics  with  statements  of 
principles  upon  which  it  is  hasea.) 


•  Higher  Education 

How  keep  standards  high?  The  problem  of 
doubling  college  enrollments  without  cutting  quality 
came  in  for  serious  discussion  by  650  college  and 
university  leaders  during  the  opening  session  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  annual  meeting.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  over  300  institutions  of  higher  learning 
debated  the  problem,  made  these  observations: 

—College  admission  should  not  be  limited,  despite 
pressure  on  higher  educational  institutions.  All  who 
are  qualified  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  college. 

—More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  talented  and 
gifted  students.  There  is  a  tremendous  loss  of  talent 
—  amounting  to  250,000  students  each  year  —  because 
high  school  graduates  of  ability  do  not  continue  with 
their  education. 

—More  assistance  to  worthy  students,  through  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  scholarships,  is  essential. 

“The  people  of  our  country  will  demand  more,  not 
less,  educational  opportunity  for  the  children  of  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow,^  said  Arthur  S.  Adams,  president 
of  the  Council.  “When  they  understand  what  is  need¬ 
ed  to  do  this,  they  will  make  the  necessary  sacrifices 
to  meet  those  needs.” 

College  is  not  costly  for  many  students,  believes 
President  Sherman  E.  Smith,  U.  of  New  Me.xico. 
Speaking  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  Dr.  Smith  denied  “the  canard 
that  higher  education  in  America  is  only  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  well  to  do.” 

Whether  higher  education  is  expensive.  Dr.  Smith 
continued,  “is  largely  a  question  of  access.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cost  is  usually  the  personal  maintenance  of  the 
student.  If  he  lives  within  commuting  distance  of  a 
college,  it  may  not  be  much  more  expensive  than  high 
school. 
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Education  Summary  •  October  20,  1955 


“Almost  two-thirds  of  the  American  people  live  in 
the  168  areas  the  Census  Bureau  classifies  as  metro¬ 
politan.  These  areas  are  almost  without  exception  sup¬ 
plied  with  colleges  which  have  not  yet  turned  able 
students  away.” 

There  are.  Dr.  Smith  agreed,  some  students  for 
whom  “the  financial  barrier  is  insurmountable.”  But, 
he  believes,  “their  number  may  be  fewer  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Development  of  Academic  Freedom  in  the  United  States, 
by  Richard  Hofstadter  and  Walter  P.  Metzeer.  Columbia  U. 
Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  527p.  Index.  $5.50.  (First 
comprehensive  treatment.  History  of  higher  learning  in 
America  written  by  trained  historians.  Outstanding.) 

“What  Are  the  Foundations  Up  To?"'  by  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr. 
Fortune,  Oct.  1955.  9  Rock^eUer  Plaai,  N.Y.  20.  $1.  (First 
of  two  articles  on  what  is  going  on  inside  the  three  bi^est 
foundations:  Ford.  Carnegie,  Rockefeller.  Important  reawig.) 


•  School  Plant 


Tribnie  to  architects  and  educators  appears 
in  this  month’s  McCaJffs.  “If  stone  and  steel  and  glass 
can  bring  the  focus  of  education  back  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  if  a  school  building  can  give  a  child  a  feeling  of 
inner  security  and  warmth,  if  atmosphere  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  learning  as  psychologists  say  it  is,”  writes  Eliza¬ 
beth  PoTC,  then  parents  owe  a  “tremendous  debt”  to 
both  arcnitects  and  educators. 

The  modem  schoolhouse  is  a  joint  achievement  of 
both  education  and  architectiu'e,  the  author  continues. 
“For  years  educators  have  been  saying  that  everything 
that  happens  to  a  child  is  (or  should  be)  grist  to  the 
educational  mill.  They  have  said  that  every  experience 
is  a  potential  adventure  in  learning,  and  t^t  me  more 
activities  a  child  can  enmy,  the  better  his  chance  of 
becoming  a  well-rounded  and  happy  adult.  For  this 
they  needed  buildings  which  were  usable  in  new  and 
exciting  ways,  where  the  three  R’s  could  be  taught  in 
relation  to  the  ways  they  would  actually  be  us^  in 
everyday  life.”  This  idea  of  multiple  use.  Miss  Pope 
points  out,  is  the  cornerstone  of  mcmera  architecture. 

Today,  the  author  continues,  schools  are  built  not 
only  for  children  but  for  adults,  as  well.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  as  community  centers  when  school  is 
not  in  session  —  places  for  meetings,  plays,  square 
dances,  exhibits,  adult  study  projects  —  “or  any  of  a 
dozen  other  community  activities.^  Historically,  oppo¬ 
sition  to  new  school  building  has  always  been  led  by 
people  without  school-age  children.  “T^nks  to  mod¬ 
em  design.”  Miss  Pope  continues,  “this  is  becoming  less 
true.  Now  that  schoolhouses  are  planned  as  commun¬ 
ity  centers  for  everyone  to  use  and  enjoy,  some  of  die 
opposition  is  melting  away.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“How  Safe  Are  School  Lunches?”  by  AUce  Lake.  Redbook, 
Oct.  1955.  230  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  3&.  (Report  of  unsani¬ 
tary  practices  in  school  cafeterias  across  the  nation.  Important 
reading  for  administrators.) 


New  Claggroom  material 


iNSPmE  THE  Amateur  Zoologist  .  .  .  with  The 
First  Mammals,  by  William  E.  Scheele.  Fossils, 
fossil  beds,  evolutionary  processes  described.  Ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  by  author.  World  Publishing 
Co.,  119  W.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  $4.95. 

Ancient  History,  Classical  Language  Students 
.  .  .  will  be  interested  in  readable  brief  survey  of 
Creek  culture.  Hellas:  A  Short  History  of  Ancient 
Greece,  by  C.  E.  Robinson,  shows  parallels  be¬ 
tween  Creek  culture  and  ours.  Beacon  Press,  25 
Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  198p.  Paper.  Ulus. 
$1.95. 

“I  Promise  Common  Sense”  .  .  .  pledge  based  on 
“How  to  Catch  a  Cold,”  a  Walt  Disney  Productimi, 
o£Fers  11  pointers  on  how  to  avoid  a  cold  .  .  .  how 
to  avoid  spreading  one.  Film  and  pledges  free. 
Write  Kimberly-Clark,  Cellucotton  Div.,  919  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

Timely  Book  for  Science  Classes  .  .  .  Hurri¬ 
canes  and  Twisters,  by  Robert  Irving.  What, 
when,  why  of  hurricanes  and  tornadoes.  Readable 
print.  Photographs  and  drawings.  Knopf,  501 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $2.50. 

Art  Classes  Will  Enjoy  .  .  reproductions  of 
children’s  portraits.  Childhood,  ed.  by  Heinrick 
Lutzeler,  contains  27  plates  .  ..  explanatory  text. 
Some  artists:  Holbein,  Velazquez,  Renoir,  Chardin. 
Write  Joseph  Elstein,  Inc.,  537  W.  50th  St.,  N.Y. 
19.  $1.25. 

Free  Films  for  Homemaking  Classes  .  .  .  now 
available.  Titles:  Tricks  with  Trim;  How  to  Make 
a  Skirt;  Sewmanship;  Tips  for  Tables.  Hartley 
Productions,  339  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17. 

New  Flannel  Board  Materials  .  .  .  consist  of 
board  and  flocked  material  to  be  cut  to  desired 
shape.  Special  teaching  units  available.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  School  Crafters,  Box  351,  N. 
Adams,  Mass. 

History  Classes  Will  Welcome  .  .  .  “Alexander 
the  Great.”  Filmstrip  outlines  life  .  .  .  aims  of 
Alexander.  Educational  and  Recreational  Guides, 
IBM  Sprin^eld  Ave.,  Maplewood,  N.  J.  Rental: 
$7.50. 

What  Science  Has  Done  for  Us  ...  is  pointed 
out  to  primary  graders  in  Lucky  You,  by  Munro 
Leaf.  Comparisons  between  life  of  a  cave  boy  and 
that  of  modem  child.  Illustrations.  Lippincott,  E. 
Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna.  $2.25. 

Enrichment  Reading  for  Language  Arts  .  .  . 
Plato’s  Republic,  new  translation  by  H.  D.  P.  Lee. 
Excellent  introduction  supplies  historical  data  .  .  . 
stresses  Plato’s  effect  on  Western  culture.  From 
Penguin  Books.  3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Baltimore 
11.  Md.  85c. 

Free  Film  on  Driver  Training  .  .  .  emphasizes 
value  of  car  .  .  .  asks  pertinent  questions  about 
safety,  trafBc  control.  Write  Automobile  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  Education  E)ept.,  New  Cen¬ 
ter  Building,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Adventure  Readinc  for  Teen-agers  ...  is  Spirit 
of  Modem  Adventure,  bv  C.  F.  Lamb.  Stories  of 
men  and  women  who  led  exciting  lives.  Mountain 
climbing  .  .  .  under-water  feats  .  .  .  escapes  from 

Srison  camps.  Roy  Publishers,  30  E.  74th  St, 
I.Y.  21.  $3. 
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